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of the leading term is altered, and a new connotation
given to it, though the thread of connection between
the two meanings is plain enough. Nations have
been kept apart by various barriers of language,
religion, mutual dislike, and, in most cases,* by
geographical distance, so that the economic conception
of a nation is in truth a natural outcome of the facts
of history. Still the alteration of meaning has to be
carefully remembered, as well as the possibility in
some cases of nations in the ordinary sense being
excluded, and even more probably of some new cases
being included in the new conception. Nor is it at
all unusual to meet with these developments and
amendments of popular language in economics. The
term " rent,'3 for example, instead of being " applied to
whatever is annually paid by a farmer to his land-
lord," is confined, by Kicardo, to " that portion of the
produce of the earth which is paid to the landlord for
the use of the original and indestructible powers of
the soil*" l The analytical description of a " market,"
as given by Jevons,2 is another instance, and many
such cases may be found in other social sciences.3

The meaning which is thus conveyed by the word
" nation " has, in some cases, been expressed by other
terms which have, however, proved less convenient.
In the Wealtli of Nations it is of " every society or
neighbourhood " that the mobility .of labour and capital
is predicated, and the later theory of international
exchange would seem to be applicable to these " neigh-

1 Ricardo, Works (ed. M'Culloch), p. 34.

2. Theory of Political Economy', pp. 91-94.

3 The treatment of some fundamental juridical conceptions, by
Austin and the analytical school, at once instructively illustrates this
process, and also shows its use in a kindred subject.